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Wwe to be justifiable, must be founded upon a 
moral motive and dedicated to a moral cause. 
War and peace are co-related parts of the same politi- 
cal and social phenomenon, as war is a means of 
achieving peace as an end. Peace is, therefore, the 
ultimate object of war. 

War is not morally condemned by Christian ethics, 
provided its object, intention, and circumstances are 
good. We must, as Christians, then beware if we take 
up the sword in a morally unsustainable cause or if 
we seek by war to impose a peace of morally unsup- 
portable principles and settlements. Consequently the 
basic question confronting every Christian nation and 
individual is: 

What are we fighting for? Or what are we pre- 
paring to defend or fight for? In a word, what are our 
War Aims? 

Whether we become a combatant or remain a 
pseudo-noncombatant, a more serious danger threatens 
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us than the consequences of the World War. We only 
can escape this ominous potentiality if we clearly 
recognize it and combat it with religious zeal. To re- 
sist this danger should be our War Aim on the inter- 
national front and more especially on the domestic 
front. Our fight should be equally spirited on both 
fronts. Or our struggle on either front is useless and 
stupid. 

We continually debate Russia’s, Germany’s, Italy’s, 
and Britain’s war aims, and we would, indeed, be very 
interested in being told, beyond conjecture or specula- 
tion, exactly what they are. But what should interest 
us more—as it concerns us more—is what are our War 
Aims? That is, how do we conceive the world of our 
desire and how do we judge the issues of the war in 
relation to that concept? In other words, what are 
we fighting about? Or, to be more accurate, what are 
we preparing to fight for? 

Certainly it is not for the mere territorial reallot- 
ment of Europe, the Far East and Africa. Certainly 
it is not for the mere redistribution of natural re- 
sources, trade and commerce. Certainly it is not mere- 
ly for racial and national hatreds, nor for mere national 
and group supremacies. Our war aims cannot em- 
brace these things because none of the belligerents 
have given us a bill of particulars on any of these mat- 
ters and, in truth, we have not even formulated our 
own views on these subjects. Certainly we are not talk- 
ing about restoring the status quo ante as in every 
country concerned many have long conceded the need 
and wisdom of readjustments. 

Furthermore, history teaches that peace confer- 
ences arrive at strange and unpredictable settlements 
and even the compromises there made last but a short 
time and are rarely, in any sense, final or lasting. If 
historical experience repeats itself, the settlement of 
every one of these matters would only amount to the 
establishment of a new point of departure from which 
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every nation and people would start afresh on a new 
journey to their self-appointed national destiny. 

But there is a fundamental and clear-cut aim to 
which all these transitory and illusory matters should 
be subordinated. This aim is final, eternal and every- 
thing else depends upon it. It is not only worthwhile 
fighting and dying for, but life would not be worth 
living without it:—THAT IS, OUR WAY OF LIFE— 
OUR CIVILIZATION. 


THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


But do we clearly understand our way of life, our 
civilization? We use a lot of words, slogans, and 
phrases; but have we agreed as to what they mean? 

One thing is clear. Except for a very few, we are 
all for Democracy and against Dictatorship in prin- 
ciple. It is also clear that a large majority are for the 
Democracies of Europe as against the European Dic- 
tatorships. Why? What do we mean by Democracy? 
What is the substance of the difference between De- 
mocracy and Dictatorship? 

Confusion arises from the misconception that De- 
mocracy is a mere form—a mechanical organization— 
of Government. Democracy is a philosophy of Gov- 
ernment having many forms and patterns—but its 
substance—its set of values—is clear and unchange- 
able. We must be sure that we understand and want 
its substance. Its forms and processes may vary as 
conditions may require or fashions desire, provided its 
variations are within the framework of its fundamen- 
tal structure. Democracy is not static. It is dynamic. 
It is always the same element and force. We either 
have the faith or we do not. 

The American concept of Democracy is built upon 
the concept of human personality and of inalienable 
rights, integrated in our personality by the very act 
of our creation; and upon the logical resultant prin- 
ciple that while organized society is natural to the hu- 
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man person, society exists for the sake of the person 
and not the person for the sake of society. 

Our political institutions and processes were there- 
fore designed with the single purpose of creating an 
order in which the human person might enjoy the free- 
dom necessary to permit him to develop himself to the 
full stature of his personality, without trespassing 
upon the similar freedom of his fellowmen. Such an 
order must be one of law, for law and freedom are in- 
separable; but the primary purpose of the law must 
be to defend the dignity of human personality and to 
protect human freedom. 

This is the American concept of Democracy. This 
is the Christian concept of society—a civil system in 
which Man, made in the image of his Creator, has the 
freedom and opportunity to perfect his Here so that 
he may merit his Hereafter. This principle of human 
personality by divine endowment is Catholic in origin 
and substance. It was Catholicism’s cardinal gift to 
western European civilization and became the founda- 
tion stone upon which the entire civil order of our 
civilization was erected. This essence of Western 
civilization was proclaimed by our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and was expressly incorporated into our 
Constitution and became the fundamental character- 
istic of our political system. 


DEMOCRACY AND FREE WILL 


Man must be free to determine the pattern of his 
own culture, free from stereotyping by the State. He 
must be free to establish his own social status which 
must not be imposed upon him. In short, God gave 
man free will and consequently by his very nature he 
must be sufficiently free so that he can exercise that 
free will. That is the essence of Democracy. If you 
destroy that kind of Man, you destroy the “norm” of 
our civilization and the substance of American De- 
mocracy and all true Democracy. 
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Now this philosophy has been and is being chal- 
lenged abroad and at home. 

The challenging philosophy is based upon the prin- 
ciple that society is of greater importance than the 
individual. It denies that Man is made in the image 
of his Creator. It denies Man a personality with inte- 
grated natural and personal rights and regards him 
purely as the product of a blind “process of nature” 
without beginning, end, or discernible purpose. Its 
theory of civil order is one in which the social will must 
be paramount and it denies the existence of any re- 
strictions upon the expression of that will. It is the 
theory of political absolutism, absolute rule by the 
majority, while the American theory is one of per- 
sonal—minority—rights protected by majority rule. 
In the economic field, it sets up a State planned, con- 
trolled and socialized economy and enforced labor. It 
also seeks to control and prescribe religion, morals, 
education, and all social activities. It tries to re- 
create Man according to its own design, From Man 
the new order turns to society—until Man has become 
so merged into society that he loses all his personality, 
attributes, and rights, and the group becomes the sole 
conscious aim. Instead of the Christian concept of 
Man, created in the image of God, you have the pagan 
heresy of man making God in his own image; and we 
are discovering too well the horror, misery, and de- 
spair spread by these man-made gods. 

This is the underlying philosophy of Nazism and 
Stalinism. The fundamental objection to their doc- 
trine is that it is anti-American, anti-our-civilization 
and anti-Man. These deadly “isms” are undermining 
the very foundations of our civilization, our way of 
life. In this sense, this war is more a political and 
social revolution than a war—a world-wide revolution 
at that—from which we are not immune. 

Some of the consequences of this new philosophy 
when put into practice are already tragically notice- 
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able and are so ghastly that I am confident that we 
must resolve to oppose it even unto death. If we do 
not succeed in eradicating this philosophy, we will lose 
our souls and our freedom; and our bodies, no matter 
how fattened by material abundance, will spiritually 
starve. We will be toppled from our thrones in the 
kingdom of Man and forced to exist in an animal or 
vegetable kingdom. 

This philosophy has already significantly insinu- 
ated itself into our political, economic, and social insti- 
tutions. If it continues to contaminate our thinking, 
or if we unconsciously allow it to further encroach 
upon our institutions, we may soon find that we have 
so diluted Democracy with totalitarianism that we will 
have a totalitarian Democracy instead of a constitu- 
tional Democracy; an American form of national So- 
cialism in the place of the Free Enterprise System. 
Our way of life can be transformed by constant en- 
croachment unless we clearly understand the implica- 
tions and potentialities of every encroachment and we 
combat them in principle. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND DEMOCRACY 


Economic and war emergencies demand sacrifices 
and compromises, but we must make sure that these 
emergency sacrifices will not outlive the emergency 
and be used as an instrument to impose permanent 
transformation. Democracy has not, as yet, been dis- 
credited as the best and most practical way of life. 
Our American Democracy has proved itself adequate 
in peace and in war. Under it we have grown strong 
and prosperous in peace and victorious in war. 

I am sorry to observe that most people are neither 
Totalitarians nor Democrats. They seem to be living 
in a “No Man’s Land” and are pushed along unknow- 
ingly in one direction or another by a superior force or 
group or person, and such force, group, or person al- 
ways has some positive objectives—imperialism, rac- 
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ism, nationalism, Communism, etc. Any dynamic 
force can snatch the rank and file out of “No Man’s 
Land” and put them in its land. 

The bulwark against such expropriations is a posi- 
tive philosophy or set of values. If Democracy is to 
survive, it must be clearly defined, its principles con- 
stantly restated and thoroughly understood, and those 
principles must become a popular faith—a creed by 
which man will live and die. 

In my opinion, Democracy, to survive, must be re- 
established on its only tenable base, the Christian doc- 
trine of man. Man must be anchored to God to be 
free and independent. If man anchors himself to man, 
he will always be a mere will-o’-the-wisp that can 
be maneuvered or kicked around by ambition or 
caprice. 

And so, we can state our War Aim. It is to restore 
and to preserve our civilization of God-fearing free 
Men. It is to rescue the holy Sepulcher of our Demo- 
cratic faith from these modern totalitarian infidels. 

Territorial distributions, economic advantages, na- 
tional self-interests, race and whatnot are all mere 
incidentals. They will all equitably and justly settle 
themselves if we all agree as to our fundamental phi- 
losophy—as to the world of our desire. 

We must find and agree upon a pattern into which 
all our problems of life can find their place, otherwise 
we are only complicating chaos. We must match 
philosophy with philosophy; we must oppose ideology 
with ideology; we must restore a dynamism to Democ- 
racy and that dynamism is Christianity. 

These war aims must be fought for at home against 
our domestic foe even more than abroad from our for- 
eign foe. An invasion of ideas is more potent and 
subtle than armed invasion, and it is more difficult to 
identify and cope with. For many years these alien 
philosophies have been filtering into America. They 
have been receiving increasing welcome and acceptance 
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and have already significantly affected our political, 
economic and social institutions and processes. 

Our quarrel with Hitler is not a personal quarrel. 
It is a fundamental quarrel with his philosophy—a 
conflict with his set of values. To be consistent, we 
must have the same quarrel with the thousands of 
Hitlers in our own country. We must not consume our 
hate on Hitler, but rather on the things Hitler stands 
for. To defeat a Kaiser and create a Hitler, and then 
to defeat a Hitler and enthrone another Vandal is 
futility itself. We must destroy forever the thing that 
the Kaisers and the Hitlers feed on. We must be 
against the thing itself, irrespective of its practices, 
conduct and accomplishments. We must be against the 
thing itself abroad or at home—wherever we find it 
and wherever and whenever it trespasses upon our way 
of life. 

The only way we can preserve our civilization is 
for Democracies to unite against their foreign foes and 
Democrats to unite against their domestic foes. 

To win a war and lose the peace is folly. We must, 
therefore, define our War Aims because they are our 
Peace Aims. Our Peace Aim should be crystal clear— 
to preserve our Christian Civilization and American 
Democracy and if challenged, to defend it against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic. 


* * * * 


Lacordaire, writing to his friend and disciple, Henri Per- 
reyve, in 1852, said: “Above all, be kindly; kindliness is a grace 
very near the likeness of God, and one which disarms men above 
all else. You have its stamp upon your soul, but such furrows 
can never be ploughed too deep; your lips and your eyes are not 
yet as charitable as they might be, and no art can give them 
this gift save a culture of interior kindliness. Gentle, charitable 
thoughts of others gradually stamp the countenance, and help it 
to win hearts.” 

Who was it who said so truly “God gave us our faces, we 
give ourselves our expressions”?—Holy Roodlets. 
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Religion in the U.S.S.R. 


LUDMILA N. RKLITSKY 


In speaking of the Church in the following article, Miss Rklitsky 
refers to the Russian Orthodox Church, of which she is a mem- 
ber. Reprinted from The Catholic World, January, 1941. 


HE non-Russian speaking world has long been fa- 

miliar with the famous Marxist phrase so often 
repeated by Lenin, “Religion is the opium of the peo- 
ple,” but few comprehend how fundamental and how 
essential to Communism this concept is. Even those 
of us, who are Russian, have not always fully realized 
that the struggle against religion was not a passing 
phase of Communism but of its very essence. The rea- 
son for this common failure to realize that without 
atheism there can be no Communism is to be found, 
I believe, in the general ignorance concerning current 
Soviet propaganda on this subject. I have made a 
particular study of this propaganda and am offering 
herewith exact translations from important Soviet 
articles, in order that my American readers may 
judge for themselves whether or not Communism is 
a real threat -to the fundamental American ideal of 
religious freedom. 

Lenin has said in his works (Vol. XIV, p. 70) pub- 
lished by the State Publishing Department in Moscow 
in 1929: “We must fight against religion. This is the 
A.B.C. of all materialism and consequently of Marx- 
ism.” 

And from that time on to the present day Soviet 
propaganda rings the changes on this theme. For 
example, the following statement is made in Pravda 
(July 20, 1939): “The anti-religious propaganda has 
in our country the character of a state policy; it is an 
integral part of the whole politico-educational and 
party set-up.” 
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Such a statement is amply borne out by Articles 
122 and 126 of the Penal Code: The giving of religious 
education to children shall entail one year of forced 
labor; The performance of any religious rite in any 
State institution or the installation of any kind of re- 
ligious picture entails three to six months of forced 
labor. 

These sentences have been selected from hundreds 
of similar ones. They all go to prove that anti-religious 
activity in Soviet Russia is not a “casual excess,” a 
“misinterpretation of Communism,” but its fundamen- 
tal task. 

Science, the Communistic leaders claim, has proved 
that there is no God. And Tchkalov, a notorious hero 
of Soviet aviation, has contributed his bit to this propa- 
ganda by asserting that “all these stories about God 
sitting in the sky are funny to me; I know how it is 
up there, and I have not seen any gods.” 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 


On the one hand religion is jeered and mocked at; 
on the other it is held up to the people as a terrible 
monster that seeks only to despoil them. Lenin ex- 
plains (Vol. XIV, p. 68) that “Religion urges the poor 
to humble themselves so that the rich can live peace- 
fully and exploit them. ... All the religions are organs 
of bourgeois reaction, serving to defend the exploiters 
and stupefy the working classes.” 

During the civil war in Russia, religion was con- 
sidered merely as an aspect of counter-revolution; ac- 
cordingly it was brutally suppressed and persecuted 
by the hideous Cheka, better known to the American 
public as the G.P.U., the Soviet official special police. 
It would be impossible to give here an adequate de- 
scription of those terrible years. The following 
snatches of Soviet doggerel culled from the Bolshevist 
monthly magazine Yav (October, 1929, p. 7) will give 
a feeble idea of it: 
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Stability, stability! We drag thee in a whirl, 
We thrash holiness with a whip, 

We torture the weak body of Christ, 

We torture it in the Cheka. 


Now then, do pardon us sinners! 

Save us as thou didst the robber on Golgotha. 
We wildly spill thy holy blood, 

As we spill water from the washbowl. 


And this: 


Go to the devil! Splendid is our obscene dance 
On the porch of the Church. 

Christ is again on the Cross, while we have taken 
Barabbas for a walk down the Tverskoi Boulevard. 


Only with a knowledge of such excesses can we 
understand Stalin’s boast, taken from the same sheet: 
“Have we crushed the reactionary priesthood? Yes, 
we have.” 


But persecution of existing institutions was not 
enough; the Soviet Government came to realize that 
persecution frequently makes resistance stronger. 
Therefore its aim was to raise up a new generation 
which would be absolutely free of any such tainted 
ideas. 


The first attempt was to “corrupt the Church,” fol- 
lowed by a revelation to the people of scandals which 
would naturally repel them. The leaders founded a 
new institution, a mere parody of an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, called “The Living Church.” They en- 
gaged bogus priests and bishops who led loose lives, 
drinking, and hobnobbing with women and with the 
atheists. This attempt was unsuccessful; for very 
shame the people of Russia almost completely boycotted 
“The Living Church.” 


The anti-religious campaign was not confined to 
the Russian Orthodox Church. The magazine Bezbozh- 
nik (No. 4, 1927), points out that “Christianity, Islam- 
ism and Judaism are equally hateful.” It was to 
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eliminate all religion that a system of deliberate athe- 
istic education was started. 


ANTI-RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


The first tool of attack was the literary one. In 
Fifteen Years of Militant Atheism, published in 1932 
by the State Publishing Department in Moscow, Yakov- 
leff gives an idea of the enormous quantity of anti-reli- 
gious literature printed in the Soviet Union. I quote 
from this briefly: 


From 1922 to 1932, 1,700 different anti-religious books and 
separate pamphlets, not including leaflets, were published in 
Moscow and in other cities. In addition, 2,300 anti-religious 
articles were published in magazines. The circulation of these 
books and pamphlets has been not less than forty million copies. 
Of the periodical circulation, from 1927 to 1930 there were sold 
36,664,432 copies of the weekly newspaper Bezbozhnik, 742,588 
copies of the monthly magazine Anti-Religious, and many other 
magazines. Each publication was intended for a definite level 
of readers—the Anti-Religious, for the leading members of the 
party, the Bezbozhnik, for the workers, the Village Bezbozhnik, 
for the peasants. 


Since 1931, according to Yakovleff, a special maga- 
zine, The Young Bezbozhnik, has been published for 
children. 

Another form of anti-religious activity was the 
anti-religious museum, whose growth is described in 
detail by Comrade Kogan in the same book, Fifteen 
Years of Militant Atheism. Most of these museums 
were established in former cathedrals and monasteries. 
Moscow has the Central Anti-Religious Museum, and 
many others—one of them is housed in the Don Monas- 
tery. In Leningrad, says Kogan, one of the most pop- 
ular is the Museum of the History of Religion, housed 
in the Kazan Cathedral; and there is still another in 
St. Isaac Cathedral. Many museums have special anti- 
religious sections. There have been anti-religious 
fairs; one of the most successful was organized in 
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1931 in the Donbass district; it was a kind of traveling 
fair, the All-Ukrainian Museum Village. 

In the first days the anti-religious propaganda was 
furthered by only a few Communist leaders and Kom- 
somoltzis, members of the Union of Communist Youth; 
but it soon grew into a real mass movement and was 
organized on a very large scale, as is stated by Com- 
rade Kalinin in the same report. In 1925 was founded 
the Union of Militant Atheists. It had 87,033 mem- 
bers in 1926 and 5,500,000 members in 1932; and the 
Five Year Plan promised 10,000,000 members for 
1934 and 22,000,000 for 1937. In 1930, even children 
under fourteen years were organized into the Union 
of Young Atheists. The Union of Militant Atheists 
was very active; it had special agitator groups, travel- 
ing all over Russia, lecturing in the villages and the 
towns, organizing local activities. 


STATE POLICY 


As anti-religious propaganda was a State policy, 
every element of the country’s life was required to 
contribute to it. The theater, naturally, had an impor- 
tant part to play. In the same book there is the fol- 
lowing description of this activity: 


From October, 1930, to March, 1931, the Atheist Theater in 
Leningrad organized 360 anti-religious performances; it had 
several traveling companies visiting the provincial towns. 
There were special anti-religious films such as the Saint’s 
Daughter, the Monkey and the Man, the Mechanics of the Brain, 
ete. Special anti-religious music as the “Dance of the Drunken 
Nuns Procession” in the second act of Poulver’s opera The 
Fourteenth Division was very popular. A musical office was 
set up by the government for the express purpose of satirical 
interpretation of religious tunes. 


Naturally, for such a serious and important task the 
Soviet leaders needed special workers. Inthe same book 
we find a long report of the training of these agents. 
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“In 1926 we started a systematic instruction of 
the future anti-religious propagandists, with full pro- 
grams, textbooks, etc. By the year 1931-32 we had 
sixty special anti-religious universities.” 

It will be interesting for American readers to have 
some idea of the extent of this propaganda: One of the 
most important of their weapons was ridicule. The 
festivals of Christmas and Easter, for example, were 
turned into the most unseemly carnivals held all over 
Russia. Another, as they termed it, was the “uncover- 
ing of religious mystifications, of the ecclesiastical 
cheating of mankind.” In the monasteries they ex- 
humed the bodies of the saintly dead in order to show 
that they were nothing but putrefaction. In the maga- 
zine Bezbozhnik of August, 1928, is the following ac- 
count of what may be found in the Central Anti-Reli- 
gious Museum in Moscow: 


Go yourself to the museum, visit this workshop of religion, 
and you will see that the priests’ workshop is in fact just the 
same as the sorcerers’. . . . What will you not find there?: 
soiled rags from our Lord’s vestments, saints’ dirty nails, hairs 
from their beards; chicken and pig’s bones that are palmed off 
as holy relics. 


CARICATURING RELIGION 


The Communists’ aim was not only to sow the pois- 
oned seed of doubt in the hearts of the people but at 
the same time to link religion with anything that can 
inspire envy, bitterness, animosity, or contempt. Reli- 
gion is harmful, they say; religion supports all kinds 
of vice. What are religious festivals but mere “drunk- 
en brawls.” How do the priests live? They never 
work; they take the money of the poor, cheated, work- 
ing people. 

In any popular anti-religious magazine you will find 
hundreds of caricatures. These represent priests as 
fat peddlers selling holy water, holy bread, candles, 
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etc.; red-faced priests lolling before a richly appointed 
table, throwing a piece of stale bread to a ragged, 
starving peasant. Appended is a list of all the wines 
and costly dishes ordered for the Pope’s table during 
Lent. The Bezbozhnik (No. 20, 1922) advises the 
people “to buy a tractor, instead of spending money 
on Easter festivals.” 

Priests are cruel, so the Communists assert; they 
beat little children with the Cross; in the Soviet cari- 
catures the priests have the Cross in one hand and a 
revolver in the other. God is pictured as sitting on a 
gibbet, giving His approval to the hanging and shoot- 
ing of the helpless workers. They revel in reproduc- 
tions of the Inquisition, of the cruelties of the French 
Civil War in the Middle Ages. The Church has always 
been the instigator of war, they say. 

But their most powerful ally, Communist leaders 
claim, is science. They seek at all times to set science 
against religion. They deliberately identify with the 
real concept of religion many false ideas now cen- 
turies old and obsolete. They present, for instance, as 
an irrefutable argument, the fact that the earth re- 
volves around the sun, in spite of centuries of Chris- 
tian theology based upon the Ptolomaic system. They 
insist that the Church has always persecuted scientists 
and philosophers; Copernicus, Galileo, Voltaire are 
their standard examples. They even point sneeringly 
at the United States, where those who hold to the Dar- 
winian theory are persecuted by religious bigots even 
at this late date. Only in the Soviet Union is science 
triumphing; in witness thereof the Bezbozhnik, of 
1927, boasts: “We shall celebrate neither Christmas 
nor Easter, but the installation of a new water-pipe”’ ! 
To prove that science is more powerful than religion, 
they sprinkle one cabbage patch with holy water and 
another one with a chemical liquid to show that the 
latter spray gives the best results. 

The reader can now judge for himself of the 
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strength of this systematic and sometimes very clever 
anti-religious activity. For, after twenty-two years, 
we can see the results. Has the Soviet government 
succeeded? Has it raised a new atheistic, Commu- 
nistic generation, or has it failed? 


REACTION OF PEOPLE 


For answer, let us study the reaction of the people. 
At first a large part of the older generation held fast. 
The priests chose death rather than abjure. Most of 
the peasants, too, clung to their old beliefs. But what 
of the whole population? In the beginning all the anti- 
religious activity certainly appeared to bring results, 
as evidenced by the growth of the Union of Militant 
Atheists. But this was forced acceptance of the new 
order and brought no deep and lasting response. Each 
time the propaganda slackened, the Russian people 
went back to their religious observances. On holy 
days, amongst the children only fifteen to thirty per 
cent of the regular enrollment attended their classes. 
This persistence in “religious prejudices” obliged the 
Soviet leaders to carry on their anti-religious propa- 
ganda relentlessly. 

To their chagrin the population as a whole failed to 
sustain the atheistic point of view. In the Bezbozhnik 
of May, 1939, Comrade Oleshtuk claims that “the reli- 
gious survivals are hostile to the socialistic regime it- 
self; they are the nourishing ground for the odious 
counter-revolutionary work of the anti-Soviet elements, 
the enemies of the people.” And he has to confess that 
in the whole U.S.S.R. there can hardly be found ten 
clubs where the anti-religious propaganda is well or- 
ganized. And the Pravda of July 7, 1939, complains 
that “no one thinks about anti-religious propaganda 
until a few days before Christmas and Easter.” The 
government was finally obliged to allow the people to 
celebrate these feasts, stipulating that they were to be 
observed merely as civic holidays. 
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No ANTI-RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM 


One thing may be stated with certainty: there is no 
more anti-religious enthusiasm: the government has 
not raised an atheistic generation. But has the Church 
disappeared? Almost all the church buildings have 
been closed, most of the former priesthood wiped out 
but religion has found new champions. Struggling 
against almost insurmountable odds, with no other 
weapon than their own deep faith, they have devoted 
their lives to the saving of the Russian soul; defying 
all danger, with almost certain martyrdom as the price 
they must pay, these heroic shepherds continually find 
new ways to bring the consolations of religion to their 
beloved people. In the Bezbozhnik, No. 6, 1936, there 


is an unconsciously revealing account of their fearless 
activity : 


The leaders of the religious congregations adapt themselves 
to the new conditions. They have altered several ceremonies; 
many of these are performed without the presence of those 
for whom they are intended. For marriage the members send 
their wedding rings; for funerals, a clod of earth or some 
clothes. After the “blessing” of these clothes the priests give 
the dead person’s relatives special notes meant to be placed 
under the deceased’s head before burial; what is written in these 
notes is kept secret. The priests have organized traveling 
missions and go about from village to village holding divine 
service wherever possible; often in private homes. In some 
cases they have even changed the dates of the big feast days, 
so that all their adherents may celebrate with their accustomed 
religious ceremonial and without detection. 


In this and the following Soviet reports, we can 
read the story of the most intense struggle to keep reli- 
gion alive. In the Bezbozhnik for August and July, 
1937, we read: 


In Sobolenov, the pastor continues to call the church-council ; 
he reads the Constitution and interprets it in his own manner. 
... In the Ivanov district, in the village of Fedorov, Pastor 
Arlov manages to be on duty in the office of the village Soviet 
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itself, and to hold religious converse with all visitors. ... In 
the village of Chestakov there is a youth choir under the leader- 
ship of the church choirmaster. The same thing is happening 
in Otradno. ... In Krasnaya Gora, on the kolkhoz [collec- 
tive farm], the priest and his wife have persuaded three young 
girls to call themselves nuns. 


The newspapers do not record the punishment 
meted out to these “‘enemies of the people” in the name 
of “Communist expediency” but we may be sure that 
the persons referred to have felt the full force of the 
“administrative acts” of the Soviet regime. And it is 
the blood of these humble but courageous martyrs 
which is nourishing that spirit of religious revival 
throughout vast Russia. 


RELIGIOUS SPIRIT PREVAILS 


At the anti-religious conference on December 26, 
1937, Comrade Yaroslavsky, high in the ranks of the 


government, said—and he cannot be suspected of any 
religious leanings—that “in such cities as Omsk, at 
least one-fourth of the population believes in God; and 
in the villages, the percentage is two-thirds.” The 
Pravda of July 7, 1939, admits that “religion survives 
among millions of workers.” The same issue of 
Pravda publishes a supporting statement: 


Shura Shterbitskaya has been excluded from the Komsomol. 
Until recently, she was one of the most brilliant pupils of her 
class. Now, when she is asked about her plans for the future 
she replies that that is “in the hands of God.” She talks slowly 
and her fingers seem to be ceaselessly counting the beads of 
an invisible rosary. She is attending the services of an Evan- 
gelists group, way up in the busiest workers’ section of Novoros- 
sisk, in a low-ceilinged, narrow room, filled with benches; a 
pulpit stands near the tiny window. In the evenings prayers, 
mournful singing and sounds of weeping come from this 
place... 


The Bezbozhnik, No. 9, 1939, notes and comments 
on this stubborn vitality of the religious spirit: 
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It would be unwise and politically dangerous to underesti- 
mate the tenacity and the extent of the religious survival. One 
is tempted to believe that it prevails only among the old people; 
but the truth is that even among the youth, brought up under 
Soviet restrictions, in the atmosphere of Communistic revolu- 
tion, religion still survives. In the Moscow district, during 
Lent, many children went to church for their confession and 
Communion. ... Many think this does not apply to party mem- 
bers; but, on the contrary, certain Komsomoltzi and even mem- 
bers of the Communist Party have not completely freed them- 
selves from the stigma of Capitalism. ... One finds Kom- 
somoltzi getting married in churches, baptizing their children, 
attending religious celebrations. 


All these quotations and hundreds of others, which 
might be cited, tell the same story. Despite all the 
persecution, the clever propaganda, the Soviet govern- 
ment has failed to eradicate religion from the hearts 
of the Russian people. Religion has not disappeared; 
it is even growing stronger. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that it is the need of religion which is 
growing, for the feeling in Russia is not for one spe- 
cial religion; there is no real knowledge of one definite 
Church; there is just a craving for “religion.” There 
are some who have never been in a church, many still 
call themselves “materialists,” but as one Red Army 
soldier, a prisoner in Finland, said, “I have never heard 
a good word about God; they say He does not exist, but 
I think He must exist; it cannot be that there is, no 
God.” The Red soldier is right. This is the universal 
cry, the yearning of the human soul, the deepest human 
instinct, and nothing, no one can destroy it, not even 
the Communist regime, however cruel and clever may 
be its blasphemous devices. 

The Russian people have withstood ceaseless perse- 
cutions, spirit-breaking ridicule and systematic schemes 
for the corruption of their souls, but their souls are not 
dead. They have, by their sufferings, given the world 
fresh and glorious proof of the existence of God. But 
Russia needs the prayers of all Christians. 





The Belgium | Know 
CAPTAIN JOHN A. GADE 


Captain John A. Gade is the son of a Norwegian diplomat 
who married an American. He was educated in Norway, France 
and Germany and graduated from Harvard University. He be- 
longs to the “Intelligence Service” of the U. S. Navy, and, as 
such, has served in half a dozen American Embassies and Lega- 
tions as Naval Attaché. After having served as Naval Attaché 
in Brussels from 1933-36 he was returned there in the Summer 
of 1939 when it looked as if a European conflict was inevitable. 
He was honored by King Leopold’s confidence. 

Captain Gade is author of a Life of Cardinal Mercier and 
he has been made honorary citizen of the Belgian province of 
Hainaut. 


AR brings out some of the best, as well as some of 
the worst in a nation. During the earlier part 


of the World War I spent some time in occupied Bel- 
gium. It seemed to me then that the Belgians them- 
selves were startled at the efficient and harmonious 
manner in which Catholic, Liberal and Socialist alike 
worked jointly on committees, in kitchens and on chari- 
ties, forgetting all previous bitterness and animosity, 
merely thinking of those in distress. And what was 
possibly even more revealing, after the war was over, 
numbers of them deplored that the days were gone 
where common self-sacrifice and unselfishness had 
buoyed them up and united them in the common aim 
of assisting. There had been many deeds of unre- 
corded bravery among the civilians inside the country. 

The great leader, that man of blood and iron, Win- 
ston Churchill, recently spoke of his countrymen fac- 
ing their present terrible ordeal in “a grim and gay 
manner.” During the months which it was my privi- 
lege to spend last summer in Belgium under the pres- 
ent “protection of Belgium against British invasion” 
I found much of that same grim and gay quality among 
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my friends there. They are grand characteristics 
which will not, I believe, become enfeebled by German 
oppression. Danger and tribulation seemed to create 
corresponding resourcefulness and service. Wherever 
my duty or curiosity took me, I found the same eager- 
ness to serve and to share. What seemed to me an un- 
ending stream of desperate and starving returning 
refugees drifted continuously, night and day, in 
through the doors of the big building of the Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Chrétienne, facing the boulevard near the 
Gare du Midi. There I found the men and women 
ladling out soup, washing and quieting babies, taking 
mothers to rest, giving advice as to lost relatives, rout- 
ing them through to their homes when means of trans- 
port were almost nonexistent. I had last seen these 
good Samaritans in their chateaux or joked with them 
across the bridge-table at the Cercle. At the door of 
the “Joc”? stood the Prince de... ., just back from the 
Army, hour upon hour patiently advising each foot- 
sore refugee where to go to find what he or she most 
craved. 

“But where does the money come from to meet all 
this?” I asked. ‘You say you have taken in over four 
thousand refugees today?” ‘We have always received 
all we have asked for,” was the only answer I obtained. 

If you pushed your way past Dr. Nolf and Dr. 
Dronsart, past Mesdames Lippens and Hankar and 
Leclercq, in the crowded Red Cross headquarters on 
the Rue de Livourne, you discovered the same unflag- 
ging devotion. Dozens of assistants were coming in or 
hurrying out again to all points from where S. O. S. 
calls had arrived. They looked fagged out—only there 
was not time for fatigue, they must be off again at once 
on their errands of mercy. Such aid as the American 
Red Cross had been able to give, had been re-routed 
to Paris, before the great disaster, so now funds were 
more cryingly needed than ever. That did not matter. 
Those who still had money gave it with both hands 
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and medical supplies, beds and bedding, milk and care 
were quickly forthcoming. 

Since the capitulation of the Army, the Red Cross 
had taken over the entire military medical service, 
meaning the care of about eleven thousand wounded, 
In order to accomplish it, hospital centers had been 
organized in Brabant, Hainaut, East Flanders, West 
Flanders, Antwerp, Liége, Luxemburg, Namur, Lim- 
bourg and Northern France. 

Back of the Observatory, I found the hospital cared 
for by the Chevaliers de Malte. There the women of 
Belgium’s nobility stood by at amputations, washed 
wounds and floors, with the same smiles on their faces 
as I had seen when they entered our Embassy doors. 

War is a great leveler. Whatever known home one 
happened to be near, when hungry, you entered to ask 
for a meal. The family shared whatever was on the 
table and it seemed natural to one and all that you had 
dropped in unexpectedly. 

If a friend returned from his country place, he 
shared the provisions with which he returned, leaving 
some butter or eggs at your door. I remember very 
well Marie, the cook’s radiant face one evening when | 
returned from my work and she rushed out trium- 
phantly to inform me that Monsieur le Comte de B. 
had left a good part of the loveliest young pig for our 
future consumption. 

You somehow discovered that what you had deemed 
necessities could easily be dispensed with. You had 
legs even for long walks when there was no more gas0- 
line—messages could be sent, even when there were 
no more telephones, and gay little dinners were pos- 
sible, made, Lord knows how, out of next to nothing. 
You left them feeling the Belgian cook as great a 
strategist as the German generals that had passed. 
Many of the servants vanished in the flood of refugees 
that streamed south, daughters and cousins replaced 
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them, till Belgian housewives wondered how they had 
previously found occupation for so much “help.” 

I know my Chief, Ambassador Cudahy, was as im- 
pressed as I was, by the astonishingly efficient and 
businesslike manner in which suddenly arisen, national 
emergencies were handled by the group of distin- 
guished patriots—some sixteen—twenty in all, who 
drifted in to lunch once a week with Mr. Tuck at the 
Fondation Universitaire. All knew something of the 
problems of ravitaillement and had been asked to make 
this Belgian-American building their forum. It seemed 
as if the Comité National’s meetings in the Société 
Générale, during the great war, had been resurrected. 
Francqui, de Wonders, de Mérode—those fine figures 
were gone, but the spirit, the great Belgian spirit re- 
mained. Luncheon over, quietly one group would 
gather around Galopin and de Munck, another around 
Albert Edouard Janssen and a third around Maurice 
Janssen. The various sides of the question at issue 
would be discussed from all angles, a decision would 
be reached, a general resolution drafted and then ac- 
tion taken. 

Those afflicted gentlemen might well have taught 
lessons in the handling of important business to boards 
of directors in either Threadneedle or Wall Streets. 
Their courage rose in proportion to the desperateness 
and emergency of the situation. 

Then came the news of the capitulation. Two facts 
struck me forcibly. The first was the attitude of the 
Belgian officer and soldier toward his Commander-in- 
Chief, who had ordered him to lay down his arms. 
He had been discouraged and demoralized by the con- 
stant order to retreat, his heart had been broken by 
the final command to surrender. He had little knowl- 
edge of the reasons for the disaster. But not one 
single one of them but stood by his King, and not one 
but was as ready as ever to lay down his life for him. 
And the King of the Belgians is worthy of them! 
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Very early one June morning, the trembling little 
figure of a girl with big tears running down her cheeks 
stepped in through the open door of my apartment. 
In her arms, tightly squeezed to her small body, was 
a doll, almost half the size of the girl. 

“Pardon, Monsieur le Commandant,” she said, “est- 
ce-que j’ose vous demander quelque chose?” 

“Why, of course,” I replied, recognizing the con- 
cierge’s Colette, my particular friend from the en- 
trance hall. 

“IT am so afraid,” she sobbed, “that the Germans will 
come and take my dolly. Would you,—oh! would you, 
keep her safe for me till the Germans have gone?” 

“Will she eat toast and marmelade for breakfast?” 
I asked, hoping to relieve the situation. 

More tears. ‘No! Monsieur le Commandant, dolly 
is too scared to eat.” 

“Well,” I said as I attempted to kiss away the tears 
and took a grimy little hand in mine, “let’s go and hide 
dolly safely where the Germans can’t possibly find 
her.” 

We went to the darkest closet of all and laid her in 
the reassuring neighborhood of a cocked hat. 

“Is she all right there?” I asked. 

“I know she will sleep safely there, mon Com- 
mandant, until the British return and free her.” 

Colette was confident as to Belgium’s future for 
the common folk believed in it just as much as their 
leaders. 


* * * * 


The Honorary Catholic is one who has the Ten Command- 
ments written on his face, but not in his heart; who sings 
hymns in church and swears at home; subscribes to charities 
and underpays his workers; quotes the Encyclicals and neglects 
to pay his bills; reads the Missal on Sundays and muck on 
weekdays; is polite to strangers and not to his wife; talks as if 
he could run the world or the country, and cannot run his own 
home.—Canon Jackman. 
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Christ on the American 
Countryside 


Reprinted from The Ecclesiastical Review, February, 1941. 


HRIST seemed to like the countryside. He spent 
His boyhood and young manhood at Nazareth. 
He picked His Apostles and disciples mostly from the 
farming and fishing towns. His mother was a village 
girl. Most of His friends seem to have been country- 
people. 

But He did not avoid altogether the capital city. 
He seems to have used it as a stage for the great 
dramatic climaxes of His career. The action of the 
Last Supper, of Calvary, of Pentecost took place there. 
He was born at a country spot about an hour’s walk 
from the Jewish capital. His greatest rejections took 
place in the city. This division of action between the 
city and the countryside seems to strike again the 
note of universality in the timeless symphony of His 
life. 

After He had died the great countryside of the 
Roman provinces held out longest against Christian- 
ity,—so much so that the country people or pagani 
came to be called the pagans, or the people from the 
rural districts of the Empire who had not yet accepted 
Christianity. 

American Protestantism is strong in the rural dis- 
tricts. It is still somewhat stimulated by what is left 
in it of the Christian tradition. Catholic thinkers are 
now telling us that Protestantism on the American 
countryside holds the balance of power in deciding 
which way the American civilization is going to go, 
whether the informing life of apostolic Christianity 
will reintegrate it as a Christian thing, or whether it 
will disintegrate into the ancient paganism of the rural 
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sections of the Roman Empire. Some thinkers believe 
that the American culture is disintegrating so fast that 
it will reach complete devolution quite long before it 
will have come to accept the reinforming genius of the the 
Church. Certainly, the situation would seem to be | 
very serious and to require emergency measures. One the 
of these would be an intensive press campaign. ; 

The Catholic story might be told in bought adver- 
tising space in the rural newspapers of America. In 
the silent corridors of Nature’s monastery the country 
paper is keenly awaited as the day’s record of what has off 
gone on in other worlds; it is a familiar friend come to 


talk about the people and the happenings of the neigh- a 
borhood; it is scanned by the whole household; it ar- tr 


rives in the late of a long afternoon or with the first th 
faint fall of evening’s soft shadows; it is not tuned 
out with a flip of the finger nor gone with the wind 
like the spoken word; it lies about for hours or even C] 
days or weeks; it may go on to other homes, or turn 
up, abandoned but unbowed, on the vacant seat of a to 
train or bus; it is a record, even though a passing one, 


fixed by black ink on white paper made from the wood a 
of a tree. And it seems suggested here that Christ al 
recaptured the souls of men by writing their Redemp- th 
tion on the wood of a tree in the red blood of His | g, 
death. : 
The cost of renting space in the country press will > 
naturally vary according to circulation and other 
things. But it has been estimated by experienced news- q 


paper men who were consulted that a full page of ad- C 
vertising space could be bought for one cent for every 
five potential readers, a half page for about one cent 
for every ten readers. On this basis, every advertis- 
ing dollar spent in the country press for full page 
space would carry the Catholic story to five hundred 
people, every advertising dollar for half page space 
would carry the Catholic story to a thousand people. 
As one country newspaper district generally comprises 
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several parishes, this cost of telling the Catholic story 
to their non-Catholic neighbors could be proportioned 
among the local country parishes. It would seem that 
the best people to arrange the business side of this 


j enterprise with the country press are the local priests 
| themselves. They are familiarly known to the local 
} newspapermen. 


Who will tell the Catholic story? It would seem 
most satisfactory to have whatever Catholic copy is 
run according to this plan syndicated out of a central 
office in the diocese by a priest who is experienced in 
writing copy. It would seem imperative that only 
such copy be permitted to run. Thus the whole coun- 
try press in a diocese would say the same thing about 
the Church, and at about the same time. 

This country press program is intended to make 
some contribution to the structure of an American 
Christian solidarity and to the defense of it against 
various anti-social solvents. It is not, then, intended 
to be a program of controversy. On the contrary, it 
would seem most effective as a detached and objective 
apologetic in the fields of Catholic theology, philosophy 
and history, almost colorless with “the pale cast of 
thought” rather than ruddy with the warm glow of 
emotion, rational in tone rather than rhetorical, stress- 
ing what Chesterton called the THING, rather than 
persons. 

Such a rural press program raises not only the 
question of Catholic Action but also the question of 
Catholic reaction. Trained newspapermen who were 
consulted believe that an apologetic program in the 
country papers, handled rightly, would react quite fa- 
vorably for the Catholic cause, not at all unfavorably. 
They point out that aggressive opposition in the be- 
ginning by a highly vocal few is to be ignored, and 
that there is no danger of any effective boycott of the 
country papers either in circulation or, indirectly, 
through the advertisers which might cause the pa- 
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pers themselves to close their advertising space to 
Catholic copy. 

This rural press plan would give many puzzled 
Protestants who are prevented by tradition and envi- 
ronment from informing themselves about the Church 
an easy and embarrassing approach to the Catholic 
question. Such people often find it difficult to go to 
lectures in the local parish church, or to the rectory, 
or to Mass, simply because they fear the severe social 
penalties attached to doing so in the many places 
where rural Protestantism is a social caste as well as 
a religion. The number of immediate converts would 
not be the only index of the success of this simple plan 
of telling the Catholic story in bought advertising 
space in the country press of America. In case the 
Church becomes the issue of first and critical impor- 
tance in the American scene, as it soon may, it would 
seem almost necessary to have Americans not in the 
Church know as much as possible about it. The fate 
of it in America may be in their hands. 

Test reactions to the plan discussed here could be 
made by printing in bought space in a list of country 
papers reference lists of Catholic books of apology. 
The publishers could be asked to bear some of the cost 
of advertising their books in this way. In considering 
reactions to this plan of buying advertising space in 
the country press the reactions on Catholics themselves 
in the rural districts should not be overlooked. It will 
give them a prideful sense of their institutional 
strength and free them in part from the weighing 
awareness of being tolerated as a somewhat esoteric 
group by the rest of the local community. 

It may be urged that the present plan is competitive 
to and quite outside the already established economy 
of the Catholic press. On the contrary, the Catholic 
press is helped in many ways by anything that stimu- 
lates a large interest in the Catholic position in Ameri- 
can life. The program proposed here moves in one 
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apologetic orbit, the Catholic press in another. The 
metropolitan daily press has not been considered here 
because it presents problems of its own in such an 
apologetic plan. One of them is cost. This is very 
high. Another consideration is the large Catholic 
population in the great American cities. 

The cultural tradition of the American country- 
side is still Christian. In another generation it may 
not be so. The elaborate and intensive program of 
Catholic rural extension and apology promoted by the 
American hierarchy seems to indicate that Christ 
wishes to walk the ways of the American country- 
side, as He once walked the dusty country roads of 
Palestine. 


Is Communion to be devotional or liturgical? If it is devo- 
tional, it is a personal act, severed from the Mass; if it is litur- 
gical, it is part of the Mass; not merely a symbol of the con- 
gregation’s attendance, but an integral part of the congrega- 
tion’s own sacrifice, its own eucharistic supper or banquet. The 
liturgical conception of Communion, which has been shouldered 
out by the devotional conception, should be restored. Commun- 
ion should be made part of attendance at Mass as a matter of 
course and an act of liturgical participation. This is the true 
concept of Holy Communion. Devotional Communion has made 
the laity forget that they are co-offering the Sacrifice of the 
Mass—not merely attending it; and that the priesthood of the 
laity is in this sense a very real thing. 

It is significant that the Canon of the Mass prays for those, 
who not merely attend, but go to Communion: “We most hum- 
bly beseech Thee, almighty God, command these things to be 
carried up by the hands of Thy holy Angel to Thine altar on 
high, in the sight of Thy divine majesty, that as many of us as, 
by participation at this altar, shall receive the most sacred Body 
and Blood of Thy Son, may be filled with every heavenly bless- 
ing and grace.—Holy Roodlets, March 4, 1941. 














Some Things New and Old 


PAPAL JURISDICTION 


INCE the Pope is Supreme Pontiff, does his juris- 

diction extend over every person on earth? This 
is a question proposed by a student who is not quite 
clear as to what Papal Jurisdiction means. 

No, there is a limit to the extent of Papal juris- 
diction. The chief title of the Pope is Supreme Pontiff 
of the Universal Church, and the Universal Church 
takes in only those souls throughout the world who 
have received Christian Baptism. Accordingly, the 
Pope has no jurisdiction over persons who have never 
been baptized. Now this jurisdiction of the Pope ex- 
tends to every baptized person, although circumstances 
necessitate a distinction being made. Those baptized 
persons who acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Ro- 
man Pontiff and are in communion with him are gen- 
erally called, though not entirely accurately, Roman 
Catholics, because they are the spiritual subjects of 
the Bishop of Rome, commonly called the Pope. But 
there are millions of baptized Christians who not only 
repudiate, but deny, the authority of the Roman Pon- 
tiff—Schismatics, Dissidents, Protestants, non-Catho- 
lics. Because the essence of Catholicity is one-ness 
and unity; it means each individual baptized Christian 
being in communion with each other baptized Chris- 
tian, and in that communion being united in the center 
of Catholic Unity, which is the Apostolic See of Rome. 

Now the fact that some millions of baptized Chris- 
tians repudiate the jurisdiction of the Supreme Pastor 
of the Universal Church, does not in the slightest de- 
gree do away with the fact that he is their Pastor; 
that they are committed to his pastoral care. For the 
Pope is the spiritual father of all baptized Christians, 
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whether they admit his pastoral office or not. But the 
unbaptized do not share in this universal spiritual 
pastorate. 


PAULINE PRIVILEGE 


What is the Pauline Privilege, asks a recent convert 
to the Catholic Faith. 

The Pauline Privilege is the Church’s interpreta- 
tion of the words of Saint Paul in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, chapter seven, verse fifteen: But if 
the unbeliever depart, let him depart. For a brother 
or sister is not under servitude in such cases. For God 
hath called all in peace. 

Briefly it means that the consummated marriage of 
two pagans, by virtue of the Pauline Privilege, may 
be dissolved if one of the parties becomes converted to 
the Catholic Religion and is baptized, and the other 
refuses to accept the Faith nor will live at peace with 
the convert without striving to draw that convert 
away from the Catholic religion. 

There may be some little misunderstanding about 
the word “pagan.” It does not mean necessarily the 
inhabitant of pagan lands nor the primitive in the 
jungle. It just means one who has never received 
Christian Baptism. Many respectable and otherwise 
worthy members of some modern religious sects which 
do not practise Baptism, are pagans so far as their re- 
lation to the Household of the Faith is concerned. 

But the mere fact of the Baptism of one of the 
pagan parties does not of itself dissolve the marriage. 
The contumacious refusal of the party refusing Bap- 
tism must be established. In order to establish that 
there must take place a serious questioning by the 
Bishop or someone acting with his authority. This is 
called the interpellation, to which both parties are sub- 
jected. After these questions have been put, and the 
person outside the Faith makes it perfectly clear that 
he, or she, has no intention either of accepting Chris- 
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tian Baptism or at least of living in peace with the 
convert, then the decree for the dissolution of the mar- == 
riage is given, and the convert, if he or she so desires,| V 
is free to contract a fresh marriage. 

But it must be understood that the Pauline Privi- 
lege is allowed to a convert who is one of two parties 
known indubitably not to have been baptized. It is not 
allowed between a presumably baptized and an un- 
baptized person, because in the case of the former the 
Baptism is assumed to have been valid, even in the in- 
stance of a member of a non-Catholic sect, unless the 
invalidity of the assumed Baptism can be supported 
by evidence. 


CATHOLICS IN THE SUPREME COURT 


Have any Catholics ever served as justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and if so, how| 
many? This question has been asked a dozen times in 
the past few weeks. Here are the facts. s 

The first Catholic to be appointed to the Supreme | + 
Court was Roger Brooke Taney, who served in the | t 
Cabinet as Attorney-General and also Secretary of the | } 
Treasury. He was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court | I 
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from 1836 to 1864. Joseph McKenna was Associate | 
Justice from 1898 to 1904. Edward Douglass White | 
served as Associate Justice from 1894 to 1910, when | 
he was named Chief Justice, holding the post until his 

death in 1921. Associate Justice Pierce Butler served 

from 1922 until 1939. Last of all, Associate Justice | 
Frank Murphy, promoted from Attorney-General to | 
the Supreme Court in 1940. | 





